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which held the title of duke of
Ratibor. Overrun by the Russians
in Jan., 1945, after the Second
Great War it lay in the area of
Germany placed under Polish ad-
ministration. Pop. (est.) 50,000.
Rating, Name given in the
British navy to anyone belonging
to the lower deck. Sailors are
rated as able seamen, petty
officers, etc. Hence, obtaining
promotion is commonly spoken of
as picking up a rate. Rate as
applied to a vessel means her
classification.

Ration AND RATIONING. Terms
which   originally referred   to   the
fixed daily allowance of provisions
assigned to a soldier or sailor for
his subsistence.   Since the earliest
days of organized warfare,  com-
pulsory  restrictions on the indi-
vidual   consumption   of   food   by
civilians   have   been   a   common
practice   amongst   besieged   com-
munities, but the general rationing
of food for civilian populations was
first introduced on a national scale
by  the  belligerents  in  the First
Great War.    In 1903 the British
govt. appointed a royal commission
to examine the conditions of food
supply and distribution likely to
obtain in the event of a major
war j  in  its  report  in  1905 the
majority gave the opinion that no
enemy would be able to impose on
the British Isles a blockade cap-
able of  preventing  the adequate
import of foodstuffs, but a minority
pointed out that there was rarely
more than seven weeks1 supply of
grain in the country at oiie time.
Before the end of 1914, the First
Great  War  had  restricted,  even
disrupted, the normal distribution
and supply of food, and shortages
became an acute problem to the
belligerent  countries.      Germany
and her allies were obliged to adopt
a system of food rationing early in
1915.    The British govt. was at
first concerned with rationing the
armed forces only, but with the
intensification    of    the    German
submarine campaign in 1916, the
food situation became acute, while
scarcity and bad distribution led
to   queueing   and   discontent.    A
food controller was appointed, then
a ministry of Food (g.u.) was set
up.   In 1917, the govt, took over
the supervision of all flour mills,
while the food controller exhorted
people to ration themselves accord-
ing  to  specified  amounts.     The
exhortations being generally futile,
it became necessary to institute a
comprehensive   system   of  direct
rationing.     The first commodity
rationed was sugar, followed by
butter, margarine, lard, meat, ham,

jam, chee.se, and tea. Each con-
sumer was given a card containing
coupons valid for a specific amount
of each rationed food ; he had to
register with a particular retailer.
Prices of all commodities were not,
however, fixed by the govt., and
much profiteering resulted.

Rationing measures in Great
Britain in the Second Great War
were more prompt and thorough.
For some time it had been ap-
preciated that for rationing to be
effective it must be imposed before
and not after a shortage had arisen.
By 1938 ration hooks for the whole
population had been made ready
for issue ; the country was split
into 18 divisions, each under a
divisional food officer. Local
committees to a total of 1,500 for
England and Wales were made
responsible for registering all
retailers, regulating supplies, and
stabilising prices. Orders control-
ling stocks, imports, and prices of
staple foods were brought into
operation in September, 1939, to
be extended later to virtually all
foods and feeding stuffs. The
ministry of Food operated where-
ever possible in conjunction with
or through existing traders.

From January 1940
Rationing began in Jan., 1940,
with butter, bacon, and sugar, and
subsequently covered, in one form
or another, meat, most groceries,
sweets, and soap, while distri-
butional allocations were intro-
duced for milk, eggs, imported
fruit, and other perishable goods.
Every consumer had his ration
book, and it was an offence to ob-
tain or supply more than the
permitted quantity. The consumer
was required to register with a
retail erf or meat, fats, bacon, jams,
sugar, eggs, cheese, and milk. The
ministry accepted guidance from
experts in nutrition and medical
advisers. For some foodstuffs, a
system of Points Rationing (q.v.)
was used. Certain foods, e.q. milk,
oranges, bananas, and also fuel
came under distributional schemes
less rigid than direct rationing.

Five types of ration book were
issued: R.B.I (buff), for civilians
over IS : R.B.2 (green), for child-
ren under school age with special
coupons for vitamin foods (cod
liver oil and orange juice) and none
for tea; R.B.4, the adolescent's
ration book (blue), entitling the
holder to the same quantities
of rationed and controlled foods,
except bread and milk, as holders
of R.B.I; R.B.6, seamen's weekly
ration book ; R.B.7, for expectant
mothers (grey) with additional
coupons for milk, eggs, and cod

liver oil. These books were supple-
mented by documents, e.g. R.B.12,
which allowed temporary rations
to persons away from home for
short periods, service personnel
on leave for more than 72 hours,
and commercial travellers.
After the war, with the world
food situation deteriorating
because of war damage, mass
movements of population, ship-
ping shortage, and widespread
droughts, rationing was retained
in Great Britain. Not only were
some rations reduced below the
wartime level, but foodstuffs
which had been purchased freely
in the war were rationed : bread
during 1946-48, while in 194?
potatoes came under a distribu-
tional scheme.
Food rationing became almost
universal in the war, even non-
belligerents being affected. All
members of the British Common-
wealth had schemes. The U.S.A.
rationed coffee and sugar in 1942 ;
other goods were put on coupons.
By 1948 the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R,,
Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium had
abolished or eased rationing which
ended in the U.K. July 3, 1954,
when meat and bacon were freed.
The board of trade introduced
clothes rationing hi June, 1941,
eventually with a special ration
book. GoodSjincluding cloth, hand-
knitting yarns, garments, and foot-
wear, were listed in a schedule
which specified the appropriate
number of coupons to be surren-
dered for each item. The retailer
had to give a similar number of
coupons to his wholesaler when
replenishing stock. After a partial
reduction, 1948, all forms of tex-
tiles were taken off the ration 1949.
See Petrol Rationing.
Rationalisation. A term in
economics to indicate that produc-
tion, distribution, and transport
methods are applied so as to ensure
the minimum waste of effort or
materials. It first came into
common use in Germany in the
period of inflation following the
First Great War to denote the
organization German industry
must accept to survive dissolution.
When depression spread to other
countries, the term was universally
accepted to mean industrial re-
organization. In its simpler form,
rationalisation of one particular
industrial undertaking implies the
use of labour-saving and mass-
production methods, up-to-date
machinery, and scientific research.
The clothing, footwear, motor, and
radio industries are examples.
In its more complex form,
rationalisation entails the amal-